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September 5, 1961 

MEMORANDUM FOR GENERAL MARVELL TAYLOR, MILITARY 
.. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE PRESIDENT 

SUBJECT: Strategic Air Planning and Berlin. • 

- . «- , 

1. The plan wh'ch now'determine a the two of ou>* strategic 
striking power in the event of war ia SIOP-62. This plan, prepared 
wall before the present Berlin crisis, is built around two concepts 
that may well be inappropriate to the current situation. First, the 
plan is essentially a second- strike^pjan ,- which envisages a response, 
po an attack oh us, the size o£ which.depends essentially on the amount 
of warning of enemy attack we receive. The minimum warning assumed 
is onahoar : this suffices to generate the alert force of near ly 900 vehicles 
carryingaimoat 1500 weapons. In 28 hours , the full force of some 2300. 
Vehicles carrying about 3400 weapons can be launched. Second, the plan 
caUAfor strikes against a single set of targets, the 'optimum-mix 'of • 
Sj.no-Soviet air and missile bases, and cities, .and the various force genera 
’ tion options determine how. far down the list the targets are struck,' and 
the degree of their coverage by more than one weapon to assure achieve¬ 
ment of planned damage levels. The single target Ust embodies the 
notion of * krtasa Lvo ^etaUa tion 1 . the threat of which is expected to deter 
attack. At sets of circumstances that seem likely to arise in 

the context of the struggle over Berlin suggest the need for supplementary 
and alternate plans. The first is the problem raised by a, false alarm, 
whether arising from a deliberate faint or a misinterpretation of events, 
that results Erst in the launching of SAC and then a decision to recall it 
at the positive control line. The second is the broader’question of whether 
wo might wish to strike first, and thus how appropriate both the target Ust 
and the operational concept of the SIOP are in that case. 


2. .If the present state of tension over Berlin persists over a 
period of months, 1 t-4aJlk^ ly | that, at some point, a Soviet action will 
anpaar to threaten sin attack on the United,States with sufficient likelihood 
and imminence to'cause us to launch SAC, and initiate the SIOP. After 
some lapse of time, we naay a coI^^SS ir that we had^pceh wrong,. and, under 
the positive control arrangements, recall the force. There is, roughly, 
a six-hour interval between bases and the positive control line for aircraft 
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in the fir at wave. After recall and return to base, that part of the force 
which had been launched would require a stand-down of about eight hour a 
before it was again ready for launch. Thus, there would be a significant 
degradation of our capability for a short period of time after such a false 
alarm. How large it was would depend on how much time had elapsed when 
the recall was ordered. If tha full six hours had elapsed, not only would 
the alert force (one-third of the vehicles carrying nearly one-half the 
weapons and a higher proportion of the megatonnage} have reached tha 
neighborhood of the control line, but another ZZ% of the full force would 
already have been launched. 

Further, in the nature of the 5IOF, that part of the force which was 
still in reserve might not be ready to attack an appropriate set of targets, 
since their initially assigned targets would have been chosen under the 
assumption that the vehicles in question were part of the follow-on force, ? 
^coming after the targets assigned to the first wave had already been • 
attacked. These consequences of a false alarm suggest two dangers*. ,: 

First, the value to the Soviets of a feint; second, the danger that toe will 
have a tendency to refuse to interpret any alarm as a false alarm, once 
the force has been launched, since the temporary degradation, of our . f 

Striking capacity consequent on a recall may be unacceptable in the situa¬ 
tion Y/hich provoked the alarm. * . 

, 3. • The second and broader question le whether a second-strike 
plan of massive retaliation is appropriate to our current position. Our 
military contingency plans for Berlin call for a. number, of ground force 
actions .of increasing s^opd and magnitude. Their basic aim is to force 
the Soviets to withdraw the Impediments to our access to West Berlin •; 

which have called them forth. Implicitly, they rent On the. expectation- 
' that the Soviets will hot respond, at least to the earlier steps, by initiating 
general war. If each increase in tha scale of our action is met by a cotfrca- / 
ponding and always dominating increase"in the Soviet response, we will 
clearly be forced at some point to move from local to general action. Is y 
the SIOP the appropriate form of this action? If the SI0P were executed 
as planned, the alert force would be expected (in the statistical sense) to 
• kill 37% of the population of the Soviet Ifcion (including 55% of the urban 
"popuStion) and the full force, 54% (including ?l% of the urban population), ~~k__ 
and the two forces; respectively, to dsSfrOy 75% arid 32% of the buildings, ; 
as measured by floor space.. (Further, theta is reason to believe that these^ 
figures are undoreatimated; the casualties*-for example, include only those 
• of the fir3t.?2 hours.) Is this roally an appropriate next step.after the .- 
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repulse of a three -division attack across the zonal border between JSaafc 
and West Germany? Will the President be ready to take it?- The force 
of these questions is underlined by the consideration that the scale and 
nature, of the SIQ P are such as inevitably to alert the Soviet to it s initia- 
ti^uand tMt 

retaliation is inevitable; and most 

p robabiy, it will be directed against our cities and those of our European 
Allies. . 

’ What Is required in these circumstances is something quite different. 
We should be prepared to initiate general war by our own first strike, bat 
otic planned.for this occasion-, 'rather than planned to implement a strategy 
Of zdassive retaliation. ‘ We should seek the smallest possible list of 
targets, focussing on the long -range striking, capacity of the Soviets, and 
avoiding, as touch as possible, casualties a»d damage in Soviet civil society.' 
.We should maintain in reserve a considerable fraction of our own strategic . 
j.Sfcrihihg power; this will deter the Soviets from using their surviving forces- ; 
against our cities; our effort a to minimise Soviet civilian damage will also 
make Ouch abstention more attractive, to them, as well as rrdubemzing the 
; force of the irrational brge-fbr revenge,- The STOP, now provided for no 
yeeerye farces, except msoiay as aircraft.return had can be recycled into 
opewrlloit. ". "/ ••'•- • *. . 

4. Two recommendations for action follow from this discussion; 
both in the realm of inquiry, initially. 

a. GincSac should be asked, in the appropriate fashion, to 
examine the impact of.a false alarm-»i. e* one that results in the 
launch and than the recall of the force - -on his plane in. the context 
c ' - of the current situation, and to make whatever changes in hie plana 
that the examination indicates; la making this examination, CincSac 
should be urged to.examine targetting, as well ae operational aspects 
of the problem, since the questions involved go not only to how the 
operational plans can be modified so as to minimise, die degradation 
of capability consequent on a falsa alarm, but also, 1 what might be ^ 
done in the way of programming alternate targets for various sag- 
meats of the force, so that the remaining capability can always be 
. brought to bear in the mobt useful way. 


b. The-Joint Chiefs; the Director, Strategic Target Planning; ?' 
and CincSac should be a sited, in the appropriate fashion,, to consider 


the preparation of alternatives to SIOP-62 for the. use of our 
strategic striking power in the context of Berlin contingency 
planning. In so doing, they should be asked to give special 
attention to planning Brat strike attacks at Soviet long-range 
striking power, and planned so as to minimize casualties and 
damage to the Soviet* and to reduce to the maximum extent pos¬ 
sible both. Soviet capabilities and Soviet incentive3 to strike a 
retaliatory blow at American and Allied cities. - ' 

It is clear that much of the concrete planning involved in both of these 
activities overlaps, and therefore there is an advantage ia combining 

the two requests.' V “ / «• •. >* 

5. . To.indicate in. a crude and sketchy way that plans of the type 
called.for in 4b* may bO feasiblej Ataaex A ia atjtached* This sketches 
some Of the elements of such an Operation. Annex B, by contrast, pro video ^ 
a summary of SIOJV6Z.. Annex C is a draft request for the planning study 
described in 4b.,: so' drafted as to be sent oat either by yourself or the . 
President. *■ 


Carl Kay sen 


ANNEXA 


AN ALTERNATIVE TO SIGP-62 


The current crisis over Berlin makes it deolrable for the United 
States to consider how it would use. its strategic striding'power in 
response to a major reverse on the ground in estem Europe, in this v 
Situation, We. xnnjr-wellwUh to asaume the initiative in beginning general . • , | 
wav. ,Io there a' plan which offers the. prospect of a more effective and, ' '-L 
: lessixightM 6pe*aticaxtiih&_SIOP-6a?; It seeme'reaeonahly clear what - 
objective® we would like io.a^eyoi^eV the y: 

These objectives would be td.-doa^poy the. -range nuclear .offensive 

capabilities. of the SoViQt Uniohj to listit cjjpfcvoid damagp to United : 

States and it« Allies! fco-lixait damage to fife Sdyii&t United compatible with • 
the achievement of the rSiUtary ve^oad^' bavb ^p&biUties in 

reserve amilafcde to press home the attach/ if necessary, id dissuidd . ' *if 
tiro Soviets from using any residual forced against the U.S. and Allied ’ "4i 
: citfes. : "•;v,' vU V-* •••'?’ ’• , ; v 

• Achievement oi£ these objective S would obviously .requite. up-to --dato, ; I 

complete inforraation abbcft the target system, and an at^ck-so delivered y} 
and ceorcUbhtbdas'tb'prevaht the enemy .fromlaunching hie vehicles. The . & 
j tabic looi;» jnipoaing considering that the garget system lies ah aa area -y 

covering millions of square miles. In principle,' the IGBM would be the y.-' 

ideal Vehicle fox attack because of its speed and the predictability of its 
arrival on target. However, the United States will ha vs only 189 ballistic 
missile^ available over the ueaS eight or nine months, ‘ Of these 80 will y 

be Polaris and 30 Jupiter, This re liability, of our mlaaites will bo low, % 

their accuracy imcert&in, and the problaras of achieving simultaneity on 
target formidable. These factors would appear to rule out the ballistic ....-V-i. 
misSile ae' a candidate for a minimum-warning attack at the present time, 

* ** ’ • . • VI 

We axe left then, with the bombers, and particularly with'the B-47-s,. . 
the B-52 l s, and oversea a -based or carrier-based aircraft. But the bomber©' 
are hot looked upon as the instruments for a minimum-warning attack iov ' ; 
ahumber of reasons. The very smallest target system is usually calcu- . ■ /■- 
iafcOd no around 150 BGZ's, and even than there is a question as to whether 
all tho Soviet ICBM sites have been' included. Enemy early warning systems - 
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represeat a hazard ana there are the enemy defenses which mast be pene¬ 
trated, The problem of getting the requi site combat radius, with, the bomber 
and yet recovering it looks difficult. So do the pc oblems of coordination. 
Working back from the DGZ'e to the number of aircraft required for the 
mission usually results in an answer of mass? and mass means a high 
probability that the enemy will,detect the raid in time to launch some or all . 
of his force. But does mass really have to be the answer to the problem? 

.Consider first the sike et£ tho target system. There are three types 
of targets which It seems essential to destroy in the first wave of an attack. • 
They are the hbmeand staging bases of the Sovfbt heavy and medium bombers 
and the ICBM sites, het ua suppose, for purposes of calculatlcoa, that the ‘ 
number of BGZ!s in. these’three cafiQgor'ee la as fbllowsj 


Home Bases 


Bhoea : , -ICBM Sites * Total DOZ'b 


By this estimate * if we destroy a total of 88 PGZ?n,'we. will have 
eliminated or paralysed the nuclear threat to the United States Sufficiently 
to permit follow-on attacks for mop-up pur posies or for the elimination 
of other targets- -such, a a bombe r - capable airfields and nuclear storage 
sites--which mi^it provide the . basis for » later attach on the United States 
and IRBM bases which threaten Europe*. 

X-et us make feiir other assumptions, namely that: 



H* One-third erf the 62 DCrZ'a—or 21 points—are closely enough 
located to 21 other points so that ono-third of th$. bombers assigned to 
the raidcan hit two targets within a time of twenty minutes. .. ^ 

■ 3, A majority of tho bombers on the raid can carry fo 
bombs. 


4. AH targets are soft -vulnerable, to, at most. 
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With these assumptions, we must get a minimum of 41 bombers into 
the Soviet airspace and over their initial targets with no more than 15 
minutes between, the first, and last bomb-drop. One hour thereafter v/e 
wont to cover the staging bases and to have brought in the first Of oar 
follow-on forces. 

, 13*0,h<sy to the raid, of. course r is represented by the 41 bombers. 
This ia a relatively small number, but it does not allow for aosne kind of 
attrition enroots / and it certainly does not by itself explain how the air¬ 
craft are to arrive undetected over their initial targets. - 


♦ *. ■ . i 

. Two other assumptions are required. The first Is that there will 
be an attrition ersroute of ZS%, making for 55 aircraft which wifi pens- 
trate Soviet airspace. The second assumption Is that those aircraft can 
fan out and penetrate undetected at low altitude at a number of . different 
points on the Soviet early warning perimeter,; then bomb and withdraw at 
low attitude,. .» 


. : - in sum, the success of the raid would fceem to depend upon small 
numbers, di spersal, _ and low-altitude penetration. If something on the 
Order of 41 aircraft were involved in the attack^md&l| **-*“ — 

were dropped, this would involve a total of I 

>llweapon^houia be airbaritt&gainsl; the^?^ovIertorget^ystemr 
mortalities in the Soviet XJnioh would result primarily from, blast and 
thermal effects rather than, fallout- Given the locations of the targets, 
and assuming that there are no gres3 orrors^n the bombing, mortalities 
from the initial raid might be less than 1,0Q0,09Q. and probably not much 
more than 500,000. ’ - 


Two questions immediately arise about this concept. How valid-. 
arc the assumptions, and do we possess the capability and skill to 
■execute such a raid? Answers cannot be obtained without <tha most 
careful and detailed operational studies and exorcises. But there are 
numerous r eason s 1 for believing that thq assumptions are xeaeonable, 
that we have the wherewithal to execute the raid, and that, while a 
wide range of outcomes is possible, we have a fair probability of 
achieving a substantial measure of succeaa/ 
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Consider first assumption? about the target system. Available in¬ 
formation suggests that Soviet heavy and medium, bombers are normally 
located on a mammum of 46 bases, and that there are 2 $'bases through 
which they could stage in order to fly missions against the U.S. The 
balk efthe heavy bombers appears to be based to the southi Vbe> Badgers 
are deployed on the western and eastern frontiers., As a. consequence, 

• they are socmewhet difficult to get at, but they are raaldeployed for offen¬ 
sive action and might conceivably be kept out of the war by edishinatioii 
of thenortksrn staging baaoe. - All targets are soft. • Moreover, the home r 
bases are eq located that at I Oast one-third of the attacking bombers could 
hit two targetswithin a'periqd of l S minuteb (a ..diebance- of about 110 miles 'Jr 
if the bombers are travellng.at 450 knots), . - -V ' . . :S 

An'estimate of the number of 1CBM site s that would have to bo- attacked. 
. :in the no&r future -la rather difficult to .make. At the moment, it seams 
safe t4 say that r 0ioro axa at mdet d missile site o (of whlch ? 4;can be targetted ‘ 
now) and, allow, £ aiming points lor each s ite. This tota ls 16 DGZ ' s fo r the ; 

ICBM system. _ ^ 

• i They conABtute 25 airjaing ^pinth, - mostly near thqV/e stern borders of the 
Soviet Union;, One way qf dealing with them in to sfeaign themas follow-on 
targets, fo a cna& a t qty'aaeigaqd i^ ltwag-range flghfers 
baaed ia Europe qqd. ca|iridri1saaed naval aircrafts; Alternatively, it can 
be assumed th^t .the threat fottow-cra attack, on soviet citioO" by our 
reserve forces, neexanpauied by an. explicit message to-ihat effect, might 
bo sufficient to deter Soviet retaliation qgainofcAlUed cities in Europe.' 


Si i 

7: 


. There.are Ih^ce uncertainties about the uumbergibat have been, 
mentioned. There could bo more or fewer ICBM and MRBM sites. 
Depending on the circumstances, the heavy and medium bombers could 
be disposed to a larger system of bases and some of them could be 
airborne with bombs on board. Finally, 'missile-launching submarines 
could be i» port, in transit, or on station and able to make their entry 
into the war, la short, a raid involving 41 bombers could be too large 
or too samllj and oome enemy forces could conceivably escape regard- 
less of the skill with which the raid were mcecuted. Last-minute, intelli¬ 
gence might Well be able to reduce some of these uncertainties. 

A second major assumption is that there will be a maximum. on route 
attrition of 25%. This figure intended to allow for aborts and for the 
hazards of low-level penetration. The supposition is tliat there would ba 
no lossos,,to enemy air defenses. The figure is quite arbitrary and 


i*. 
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**<juires examination. However, NIE 11-3-61 (U July 1961) states that 


below about 
its offocti.vencss. 



_[the Soviet air defense system "would lose most of 

^ present, the USSR baa little capability for active 
defense against very, tow altitude attach !! Careful planning of mission 
profiles might enable the bdmbej ?e to evade such defeases. 





target 7 system is counterbalanced by the danger of making the also of 
the raid too large. What constitutes the appropriate scale of attach 
must therefore be a matter of careful study and evaluation. 

.The problems of designing and scheduling follow-pa attache are 
also substantial. The foil aw-one represent the' .means of de airoying 
targets not hit in the first wave and increasing the"assurance of Success 
against the initial tergo|aa^^^^ag^ej 3 ag^_lmg&ttant targets for th e 
foiiow-ons art 

urgency is counter¬ 
balanced by thp tcaportatfce of not. giving warning of the initial attack, 
Several possible ways of getting around this dilemma may bo available: 
the airborne alertb.ircraft, tke A3p’s and A4x>*» of the 6th Fleet#'and 
file filter-boxrkbers in Europe.,- Their numbers, targeting, scheduling 
, and'recall possibilities would have to be examifcod ii detaU,before do - 
termining whether orjaottbey could be programmed oSectivoly without 
givingavvay the dtfca.ck* ■ , : : V” • . ’ ‘ 

Clearly, therms aierlsks here, but there, are opportunities as well. 
Since the U, 8, would have fits initiative, there arc many steps it'could - 
tahe to reduce the consequences of partial £ucceas or failure* and to 
erercise control over'Soviet behavior. Once fcombif hive fallen tathe 
.Soviet Union, air defense scan be&lerted and reinforced. . Civil defense 
measure# cun be instituted,, Most important of all, very.large, strategic 
offensive capabilities can begeue rated, In, these circumstances—if we 
are hitting selected military targets,in! the Soviet Union, and doing so in 
a diecrlmhaating xrumaer—wb ohbuld bo able to Communicate two things 
to Khrushchev: first.that wO intend to concentrate on military targets 
unless he is foolish enough to hit ouy dticof secondly,that we are pre¬ 
pared to withhold the bulk of pur force from the offensive (although we . 
may continue to overfly them), provided that he accepts our terms. 

- A wide range of outcomes is possible from Initiating such an 
attack,- The raid could be recalled before any damage had been done. 
Detection might occur during penetration and enable the bulk of the 
Soviet force to launch. A partial success might b© achieved.. The 
initial attack might be a complete success, but planning and execution 
pf the fed low -<hx attacks might fail* Without further work, it is difficult 






to say what degree of success might be achieved, and with what degree 
of confidence. However, the choice may not be between u go" and "no-go; '' 
it may be between ,t go" and SIOP-62. Compared with SIOP-62, the small- C 
scale, minimum-warning attach--coupled with carefully timed and executed >«' 
follow-on raids --has distinct advantages. In conclusion, it may be well to. 
enumerate the principal ones, ’ 



Redaction in Soviet 


'Range Capabilitleo: 












APPENDIX TO ANNEX A 



Attempts to assess the damage to the U. S. that might, result from 
a minimum-wa.ming attack on the Soviet- Union must deal with a large 
number of uncertainties. This appendix will discuss die uncertainties 
and offer come rough calculations oh the possible range of consequences. 

1, it is not. clear exactly what is the structure of the Soviet long- 
range offensive force or what would constitute its nuclear armament. Of 
major.tttiCertainfcy is the number of bombers assigned to the strategic 

, mission arid the bomb loads they could carry. 1 However» it seems reason¬ 
able to believe that the capability -of the full force lies somewhere between ^ 

; 1000 and 20QG megatons. Ohs typical Set of nEfeumption^wouid result in :C 
the following totals: • • ‘ 

. •/ • Weapon ... • Number per 

’Vehicle Number Yield . : Vehicle ., -. Total Megatons > 

'• ' * ~ j y ‘ ■ •' • " • . ' /. 

Bison r • 1 SO ' ; 1;>fT ’ - “ 'V'. ’ 320 ., ‘."j 

Bear '40 , . • '1 JdT; • ; 4 160 

.•'Badge* . 400 : • I’.MT'••• 2 • -S00 

ICBM ": • - 52 1 MT 1 364 

' ' 1644 MT 

Whatever ihamerii of f^e particular assignment, it indicates Jsow important : 
the bomber remains td the weight of the Soviet offensive (in this case con- . •«. 
tribating more than of, the megatonnage), and how critical it is fo keep 

as much &s possible of the bomber force out of the war. 

2. Given these-capabilities, there are a number of variables which .•••; 
would affect the amount of damage done to the U.£j. The most important of 
theoe variables are: 

a. The number of Soviet vehicles and weapons surviving the 
minimum-warning attack, penetrating V,S.. defenses, and hitting their 
targets. This number could vary from aero to something approximating 
the full force. 





fa. The numberE and types of targets attacked, The Soviets 
might have a targeting philosophy similar to our own and aba at an ''optimum : 
mix; ' 1 They might have a city target system, or they might concentrate on 
military targets. If their command-control Is as vulnerable as our own, and 
if their strike plans are an automatic, considerable disruption in their weapon- 
assignments could occur, dopendingon the degree of success attached to 
the U, S. attack.' Some of their targets might go untouched* others might 
be killed several times over. The range of possibilities is. very wide. . ! 

e. . The numbers and yields of weapons per target. The 
damage to the U. S.‘, particularly if the attacks go against urban areas, is 
very sensitive to these factors. s 

■'. d. Tim hei^it of burst of the weapons. The mortalities in the 
U, S. are quits heavily dependent oh the mfae of air-bursts and ground-bursts .. 
’that the Soviets choose for their weapons. Fallout can add few or many to 
the.casualty list.- . 

• ■ r ' ■ ' ■ ' . . , is 

d. The civil defenses available and the uses made of them A 
by the U. S. population. For tlie. short-term, presumably, the U. S. will 
have, at best, an improvised shelter program. Noverfcheleeo, even im¬ 
provised shelters—if -sensibly used--could bring about a sharp reduction 
in the mortalities from fallout. > ’ 

3, A major uncertainty having to do with the outcome of a minimum-' \ 
warning attack is the degree to which theU.S. can influence Soviet retaliatory 
choices. In principle, there are several possibilities open to ua. Vie can 
indicate in peacetime that, despite our abhorrence of nuclear warfare, we 
intend to use nuclear weapons against strictly military o^setivos--unless, 
of course, the enemy initiates a counter-city campaign. We can also show 
the dramatic difference between military and urban-industrial campaigns in 
terms of mortalities and industrial damage. Should .we initiate a minimum- 
warning attack, there are, as, already suggested, a aeries of actions we can ; 
take to affect the Soviet response. We can: 

- a. Confine our initial attack to a small number of military 

targets, airburst weapons wherever feasible, and keep Soviet mortalities 
low. Russian cities would than stand as hostages to our follow-on attacks. 

fa. Communicate to the Soviet gove rament what we have 
done; that we have large forces cm their way whtohean hit military Or /; 
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civil targets--depending on the Soviet retaliation (if any); that we are pre¬ 
pared to offer reasonable terms in return for a cessation of head Hide sj 
that, meanwhile, we shall overfly and do reconnaissance over the Soviet 
Union. ■ 

c. Design and launch our fotlaw-on attache so that they can 
hit military or civil targets, or refrain from bombing at all. 

d. Point out that any effort by the Soviets to retaliate against 
European cities or try to seise Western Europe as hostage can. only lead to 
an intensification of our attacks and the probable destruction of Russian 
commmdcatioaa and logistics. 

la short, wa can offer the Soviets powerful incentives to use whatever 
residual forces they command in a sensible manner. • Whether those incen¬ 
tives would be powerful and timely enough remains a matter of speculation. 

Charts I and IX are intended to give a rough npjspisaan^ihc^iaf the 
range of mortalities that the. U..S, might suffer from, various waists and 
types of Soviet retaliation. Attention should be drawn to the lower end of 
the scale fpr the.caseswhere the Soviets retaliate against cities. The 
number of mortalities thatthe 0*5. coffers where only a few megatons 
are involved,white small j^reentage-wise—between three and seven per¬ 
cent-can ratigo between. S * G&O,000 and 13,000,000. Thid is because 
New York.'and Chicago, with their great concentrations of people, can 
be virtually wiped out by a small number of high-yield weapons. * la 
thermcfnnclear warfare, paopLa are easy to kill. 

The charts show ordinates corresponding to the full mega tonnage 
calculated above, 50% and 10%, to give some indication of the results of 
the range of success or failure cd the first attack. 
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ANNEX B 

SIOP-62 AN APPRECIATION 


The' Single Integrated Operational Plan is the wax plan which di¬ 
rects the bulk of U. S. and Allied atomic strike forces la the event of 
general'war with the Sino-Sovlet Bloc. The origins of SIOP-62 lie in 
.Study 52009 of the Net Evaluation Subcommittee. The study developed 
a single list of targets, known as the ‘’optimum mbt* “ and Indicated 
what levels of damage could be accomplished against the target system 
with varying levels of assurance and.' capabilities. President Elsenhower 
approved of the target list and selected the damage and assurance criteria 
to be used In operational planning. 

On 19 August I960, the JCS Issued the National Strategic Targeting 
and Attack Policy (NSTAP) as guidance for the planning staffs of the 
unified and specified commanders. • Since NESG ;$2009 had considered 
the Initial attack only, the NSTAP and SIOP-62 are similarly concerned . 
and do not provide for follow-on attacks. The NSTAPldld down two 
objectives for the planners; (l) to destroy or neutralize the Slno-Sovlet 
Bloc strategic nuclear capability and primary military and government 
controls of major importance; (2) to attack the niajdr urban-Industrial 
■ centers of the Slno-Sovlet Bloc in order to achieve the general level 
of destruction selected by the President from NESC #2009* 

With this guidance, the Director of Strategic Target. Planning 
(DSTP), assisted by a joint staff In Omaha, established a National' 
Strategic Target List (NSTL), determined the priorities to be given 
to these targets, and drew up a plan for a coordinated attack On the 
target system by major U. S. and Allied atomic strike forces. 

SIOP-62 resulted from this effort and became effective 1 April 1961. 

Unless changed, it will remain in effect until 1 July 1962 when SIOP-63 
is scheduled to supersede It. 

SIOP-62 starts from the premise that a single operational plan 
suffices for the atomic strike forces regardless of the circumstances 
In which, a general war might be Initiated. The target list Is constant 
and the only question, at issue Is how much of the list can be destroyed 
wLth what degree of assurance. Consequently, the list Is broken Into 
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two parts: a minimum NST L containing 2220 primary objective targets, 
together with 835 active defease Installations which must be hit In order 
to reach the primary objectives; and the full NSTLt* which contains 3729 
targets. Since many of these targets are co-located, and pan be de¬ 
stroyed by a single weapon of sufficiently high yield, the actual number 
of Desired Ground Zeros (DGZ's) in SIQP-62 adds up to 1077. 


. The target list la assigned a total value of approximately 5,000,000 
points: each target is allocated a certain number o£points according to 
its importance; DGZ’a are then ’‘optimized” to destroy the maximum 
number of targets within a given complex; and finally, the most Important 
DGZ's are assigned to those forces whlc^^v^Ui^hle^s^probabUlt^of 
^surviving and de stroytng_the ta rgets. 

J^JjBl^othe^yord^^h^^opumummlx^etermlnea what targeta^^^ 
shodla be attacked and when they should be attacked. 

Table 1 Illustrates In a rough way the targets that are attacked and 
the relative Importance that la attached to them. . The Alert. Force la 
assigned 480 DGZ's; the Ftdi Force; -as noted, wquj d. cover i077 DGZ' s. 
All countries in the Sino-Soviet Bloc are represented onthe target list, 

. but the Soviet, Union contains the bulk of the targets. As. one ..example, 
General Power points out (ln JCSM-406r61^Appendl^A^ha^Tou^^AG^ 
.alert sorties {U weapo na) are ta rgeted' 

Hbwever^s!^* 

goes on to saythat they ’’may be withheld at anytlm^prlor to launch of 
. the SAC alert.force on a calculated risk basiB. r '' 


The requirement set by President Elsenhower, based on KESC Study 
#2009, was that the atomic strik e forces have a capability to achieve a 
75% assurance of InflicttngfHfcsevere damage to enemy nuclear delivery 
capabilities and military and gove rnmen t controls. Similarly, there was 
to be a 75% assurance of InilictingflHf severe damage to the industrial 
floor space of the Soviet Union and China. A variety of techniques are 
used to achieve this amount of destruction with the requisite ieyel of 
confidence. The maximum number of vehicles is launched consistent 
with the amount of warning received and the readiness of the force. Puniteo 
of all vehicles are coordinated, and time over target (TOT) Is carefully 
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7 September 1961 


i^aCEASUM PCS GEHEBAL EA2UDB 
SUBJECT: Strategic Air Planning and 


1 . Mr. Ksyssn*s roga o rnndu at to yea has four major parts: a basic 
ncajrnndum outlining why ho bellrtnaa strategic air pi-nrmiYi g needs renew 
in conjanctiozi with Berlin planting; an alternative to SICIP-£2. an annex 

-Hhl ch spalls out a possible substitute for the initial attach of siOP-^62, 
fthlo variation enffihnsising surprise sad a mil coanUnated, sn a Ll -g^pl q 
Attach agai nst So viet intercontinental strategic nqntfvt 1 -rf-.-t 
analysis of SICF-62, outlining its target philosophy, plaimlng-^actors, 
and limitations? and an uaaddreseed draft request for a plann ing stagy on 
an alternative to SIQP- 62 . Each of thesa pares la gunWrlzgri K^ ][ - v . 

2. Basic MataOTandua. SD3P-6a Is built around two concepts - m™* coy 

not be appropriate la's crisis: (a) it Is essentially a strike 

second plan, facsi (b) it calls Ite r at tacks against a single set o^ : qptlauia- 
air' sets 

plans, namely, we might be lured out of position by a false nlam qr stra¬ 
tegic feint b ; the SOTieta Jjand we night desire to strike firstT^_~_ 


a. A false alana, if it resulted In the in»m»hfr g and recall of 
the Alert Force, would degrade our rspeMIltlnw aigw4^<**iwfcTy tar about 
3 hours, at least. Further, tbs forces held back sight sot be prepared, to 
attack appropriate targets, the highest priority ones having been assigned 
the Alert Force, now recalled. 

~^~~bTf^gie first-strike alternative might occur from escalation of 
military action around Ber lin, which cou ld forc e 03 to move from the local 
to the general war level. —Mi^— 


xhia does non appear 

an appropriate response to repulse a 3 division attack, especially since 
SIQP -62 will fllranst inevitably slert the Soviets and, in res ponse to our 
^attacks on Soviet cjtiteT'fehsajgiil respenad In kind . Ha thgr .than this 
^^tegslye-ratglintinn 1 plSB^aatll US forces should be 1 ' -g ainst military 
targets^and the bulk, of our strategic forces should be held in reserve to 
deter Soviets frees using their s ur v ivi ng fa r ce s against US cities. 


c. Two 


fallow? 


(l) C2BCSAC should look at the false alam problem and 
make any necessary changes in his plans to minimize degradation 
of his farce under such a develapnent. 
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( 2 ) The JCS, Director £EP, and CIBCSftC consider 

an alternative to SIGP^ 62 for use in. context of contingency 

planning, with %Jt, first strike against the Soviets 1 

long-range striking poser 

3 - An Alternative to SK 3 F- 62 . Its objectives vouM^be^o-destroy 
the long-range nuclear offensiver capabilities of the Soviet Union^to ^—’ 
limit or avoid damage to the United States and its Alli es; to limit 
to the Soviet Union compatible with the a chie vemen t of the milit ary objec¬ 
tive; to have capabilities in reserve available to press home the attack, 
if necessary, to dissuade the Soviets from using any r esidual forces 
against the US and ath*** cities." 

a. Bel 1 ahi 11 ty of present missiles Is low, their accuracy un¬ 
certain, and problems of achieving aixmiltaneity on target farsudahla. 
Therefore, ICBMb, theoretically Ideal fax this kind of 

attack, axe ruled out at present time. 

b. Bo m bers no rmally have bees rejected as miniiim-mning'vehicles, 
primarily because they have operated in sobs- But, if 88 DGZ*s 3 ?alr bases, 
BtagLng bases, and. ICBH sites — axe assumed to constitute the ess^tin^^—' 
targets, the destruction of which would paralyze nuclear threat to USpfbonffii 
use becamesnggre attractive. Further, if 26 of essential targets Stag¬ 
ing. baees^fchat do not need to be hit la first ware, if te taxgdf»7«ose 
togstherT*can be hit by 21 bo mbe rs (each bcaaber striking two targets within 

20 minutes of one another), then to carry osxt this plan the US must only 
get kl bombers Into Soviet air space and over thirir^njtlnl targets within 
a 15 minute period. (88 BCZ’s^-aoiStaging bases~l-2l colocated targets ■* Al.) 
Allowing a 25 $ attrition rate vouidfaean that 55 “Aircraft, instead of 4 l, 
would have to penetrate Soviet airspace. It is further assumed that these 
aircraft could fen out and penetrate undetected at log, altitude, bon^—and 
withdraw at a law altitude. In'sum, success of ^hSGflrst i 
depend upon small numb ers, dispersal, and low altitude penetrptibSv-^Eiis 
kind of attadv employing air burst 1 ME weapons, might result in Sovlffc 
casualties of less than 1 in.™ and pr ob a b ly not much more than 500*000 h / 


c. Two questions arise: Bow valid axe the assumptions,and do 
ve passess the skill sad capability for such a raid. There axe reasons to 
believe assumptions are reasonable, (grace are amplified In same detail, 
based on statements in BIS’s, with emphasis on deficiencies in Soviet low- 
level detection capabilities.) 


d. There axe risks as well as opportunities in this approach. 
With the initiative, the US could reduce the consequences of partial success 
mu d exercise some control over Soviet behavior. Once bombs had fallen on 
USSR, US non-ccarmitted forces could be alsrtedj t civil defense measures 
Instituted, air defenses alerted. Compared with SXQP- 62 , the small-scale, 
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rcinlTnaa-warnlas attack — coupled with follow-on raids — has distinct 
advantages with respect to recall, achieve ment of s urpri se, reduction in 
Soviet long-range capabilities before loaned, and coctroi ever the 
and character of initial and sabseqnmxt attacks. 

e. Ap penrilr . Damage as ses aaagfe to the US fro m such a adniiam- 
vaming attack most deal with uncertainties, bat rough calculations- can 
be Bade* 

(1) Damage to OS will be affected, by the rnmh<ff of Soviet 
long r an g e forces surviving the initial attack; tfm amb ers nry* types of 
targets the US attacked, sad the Influence of this on USSR var plans; 
the nuafeera and yields of GESH vosgam per UB t arg e t , especially in urban 
areas; the height of hurst (which determines fall-out); civil defenses 
available to US, and 'usee 1 n «d e of thww*. 

(2) US can attempt to InSnanee Soviet behavior In peace 

by declaring use of nuclear weapons only against military targets unless 
enemy Initiates a counter-city campaign* Shis nay Soviet 

ret aliato ry ch o ic es by offering Soviets & poserful incentive to use 
whatever residual fitTf—« they < *■««■«» in a awniMo sonner. 

Aa Appreciation of SZCP-gg. S» S2BP-62 target list is constant, 
with 10TT DO2*s, of which. the Alert Force hits A80, 


a. President Eisenhower 
Bhnnlrt bora the capability to 


requirement th at U 5 farces 


schist* specified assurance 
major tactics include: (l) low level atfUcka ( 65 $ of STOP weapons are so 
scheduled); ( 2 ) high level penctrstiaofl that depend an moss; ( 3 ) principle 
of o penin g corridors, through enemy air defenses. Cross-targeting (using 
different types of vehicles launched fr o m different areas) is employed. 
Degradation f ac t ors ara also «*»ign’i*Ana and aHowad for* a; iVn ri afr. 
the average assurance that ana weapon will detonate on target idjjjpfr^ 


b. Fieri hi! ity of SXflP -62 only cooes from ability to withhold 
preplanned strikes. Once the Alert Force is launched, however, selective 
withholding qf Its forces is not presently possible. 



(l) Military belief that USSR will strike cities, or 
urban-military targets; hence there is an need for selective US 
targeting. 


(2) Military b e lief that, regardless of clrcmactancea, 

USSR will be able to luaich some weapons against IS. Uouhere la real 
consideration given to possibility of interaction between ours and 
their targeting philosophy. 

(3) Belief that winning gen e r al war asans ceasing out 
relatively better than USSR, regardless of magnitude of losses. 

(4) A fear that cities^fter a surprise 

attack may be all we can do; with. OS r mnmOrz ^' mr t- .r f n faaacted out, 
alternative plans might leave residual US forces tt nr w tn iTY aa to what 

to attack; US flexibility would, besom imotm, sad decrease deterrence. 

o. STOP “62 la a blaat Instrument, and its tactica almost mnfcg 
certain fulfillment of prophecy that aneay w ill be able to Launch same 
weapons. 


p. Draft Request for PI nanism Study. Alternative pi«nw be 

developed which c o ncent r a te ran 11 targets required to eliminate 

Soviet l ntercontlnantn l threacIShnd that damage to Soviet popula¬ 

tion, industry a nd tfav ertw e nt al nnthorlty^3^5l6aaa justified, attach should 
be restricted to USSR. B&hssis abort? fl M^given to minimum-warning attach 
with minimum alxad force. SmLuatlon of plans should Include Soviet fo rce 
survival, damage to USSR, warning given USSR, damage to HS, damage else¬ 
where, and US fallow-on force capabilities. A progress report is requested 
by 25 September. 


/«/ 


v.r-s. 
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